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Each year the social action agencies of the churches that work 
together through the National Council of Churches select a 
theme for study and action. The theme for 1959-60 was “The 
Nationwide Program for Peace.” For the coming year, it is 
“Christian Responsibility for Freedom.” The time schedule for 
this emphasis is similar to that for previous interdenominational 
themes: the training of national and state leaders of the denomi- 
nations during the summer months, the training of local” leaders 
during the fall, and concentrated work in the churches from 
January to June 1961. 


Trex churches of this country have an important role to perform! 
in sustaining and strengthening human rights and fundamental 
freedoms: Such is the conviction of national social action leaders 
who urge the churches to study and work together on ‘the 
theme: “Christian Responsibility for Freedom.” Among the 
issues of vital importance in this emphasis are civil liberties; 
religious liberty; the relation of church and” ‘state, with particu- 


By Ray Gibbons, Director of the Council for Christian Social Action” of the United 
Church ‘of Christ; and Chairman of the “fideo of eee ‘Silt of the 
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lar emphasis on religion and public education; and the citizen- 
ship responsibilities of Christians. 

The principal publication for the emphasis is A Case Book on 
Christian Responsibility for Freedom, edited by Harold C. Letts 
and published by the National Council of Churches. In addition 
to presenting seven cases in which religious and civil liberties 
were threatened, the book contains important chapters on “The 
Dimensions of Freedom,” ‘Religious Liberty in Church and 
State,” and “The Uses of Freedom in the Responsible Church.” 
(The case book and other publications on the theme are reviewed 
on pages 25-27.) 

Three ways in which the churches can express their Christian 
responsibility for freedom are: by examination of the threats to 
freedom in America today; by the exercise of freedom in the life 
of the churches; and by the extension of freedom to others. 

This article will examine each of these three ways in which 
churches can work for freedom. But first let us consider the 
source of human freedom. 


GOD IS THE SOURCE OF MAN’S FREEDOM 


Freedom is inherent in man because he was created in the 
image of God. Man was created free. He is free to obey God, 
or to disobey him. He is free to choose right or to choose wrong. 
Man’s redemption is also in terms of his liberation: ‘Brethren, 
ye have been called unto liberty.” We are no longer slaves to 
sin: “Being then made free of sin, ye became the servants of 
righteousness.”’ Nor are we slaves of death; for: ‘Ye are risen 
with Christ.” 

In return for his freely given grace, God expects man’s freely 
given love. He refuses to coerce man, even for his own good. 
His way is persuasion, supremely evidenced through the gift of 
his only Son. His sovereignty is acknowledged not by man’s 
servility but by putting obedience to God above obedience to 
men. So Peter replied to the High Priest saying: “Judge your- 
selves whether it is right before God to obey you rather than — 
God, for we cannot but speak of what we have seen and heard.” 

Inner freedom of conscience is the source of external liberty— 
speaking the things seen and heard. Inner freedom bears fruit in 
community and takes concrete form in external freedoms. The 
bases of our freedoms are not in the Constitution, the courts, or 
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the government. They are in God, in Christ, and in the Christian 
experience of man and the kingdom. 


EXAMINATION OF THE THREATS TO FREEDOM 


One aspect of this interdenominational emphasis will be an 
examination of current threats to civil and religious liberties 
in this country, as they affect both churches and individuals. 
The case book, Christian Responsibility for Freedom, describes 
seven cases in which civil or religious liberties were threatened. 
The cases cover a wide range of situations. One shows a preacher 
under pressure from his church because some of its members 
held an ultra conservative view of economics. One is Bishop 
Oxnam?’s effort to set right the files of the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. Another is the attack on the National Council 
of Churches in the Air Force Manual. Another concerns the 
issue of religious objection to military service. 


EXERCISE OF FREEDOM 


No less vital than the examination of threats to freedom is the 
opportunity for the exercise of our freedom. None of us have 
more freedom than we are willing to use. This fact is apparent 
to anyone who has traveled in a totalitarian country. A Presby- 
terian pastor in Zagreb, Yugoslavia, did not lament the fact that 
he could not teach the young people or evangelize outside the 
walls of the church; he didn’t even want to do these things. 
The Baptist Church in Moscow was content to have the train- 
ing of young people turned over to communist organizations, to 
confine its interests within its own walls, and not to lift its voice 
on public issues or governmental policy. The great pity was that 
the churches didn’t even want more freedom! They were like 
moles content to stay in their burrows rather than like apostles, 
missionaries and preachers. 

On the other hand, members of the Waldensian Church in 
Italy are continually exercising their freedom. When they are 
denied the use of a radio broadcasting period, they protest until 
they regain permission to use it. In every generation they have 
withstood persecution and suffered martyrdom. They say it takes 
seven generations in the Waldensian Church to make a real 
Christian. But they know the reason for their faith and they are 
free. They know that freedom lives only when it is used. 


Let the church mind its own business—the Lord’s 

It is frequently charged that the churches in this country 
ought to be minding their own business and not meddling in 
politics and economic affairs. What is the church’s “own” busi- 
ness? “Ye are not your own. Ye were bought with a price.” The 
church’s business is that of its Lord who called it into being, 
who commissioned it to go into all the world, and who accom- 
panies it with the Holy Spirit unto the ends of the earth. The 
world is the object of God’s love. For the salvation of the world 
he sent his Son. The church is God’s love reaching through the 
world with loving, lifting, and saving action. The church is in 
the world and for the world. It is the world which God saves 
through the church. 

In light of this divine thrust toward the world through the 
church, what are we doing to fulfill our Lord’s will? Is it too 
much to expect the churches to be in the vanguard of every 
movement for racial justice and freedom for oppressed minori- 
ties? Is it too much to expect the churches to be out front in the 
struggle for health insurance for the aging? Is it beyond the 
range of possibility that the churches would demand that their 
Congressmen liberalize our immigration laws and offer hospi- 
tality to refugees more nearly commensurate with America’s 
abilities and resources? 

Has your church sent a petition to Congress in the past year? 
Has it issued a letter to the local paper? Has it taken a contribu- 
tion to help Southern Negro students demonstrate as Biemive 
Has it held a forum discussing political issues? 

Exactly what has your church been doing? Increasing ‘its 
membership? Building a new addition? Enhancing its ‘prestige? 
What has it been doing for the community, the state, the nation, 
the world? Whose business has it been about—its own, or its 
Lord’s? 

Churches have no fear for their freedom when they are aiouk 


their Lord’s business—engaging in vigorous social education and. 


action, speaking up forthrightly on urgent social issues, and 
demonstrating their involvement in national and international 
affairs. Freedom is their daily diet. They grow lean and hard 
and sinewy on this food. They do not whimper for freedom like 
coddled babes; they live it daily and, if need be, gladly die for it. 
Freedom is their meat, their breath, their life, their all. 
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EXTENSION OF FREEDOM TO OTHERS 


The third way in which we can express our Christian re- 
sponsibility for freedom in the year ahead is to extend it to 
others. Our freedom is most valuable when it is shared. 


Freedom for Roman Catholics 


For example, one good place to begin extending religious 
liberty would be for Protestants to defend the religious liberty 
of Roman Catholics. Is a man to be denied the opportunity to 
serve his country in its highest office just because he is a Roman 
Catholic? On what grounds? There is nothing in the Constitu- 
tion to forbid it. Is it because Roman Catholic governors, mayors, 
and judges have shown themselves unduly influenced by their 
church? Is it because there are issues on which he might be 
overpowered by the position of his church or constrained by 
conscience to do what the church teaches? Do we fear the stand 
he might take on censorship, birth control, or federal aid to 
parochial schools? Do we think that once in possession of power 
the Roman Catholic Church would restrict religious and civil 
freedoms and dominate the political life of the nation? 

This year would be an excellent time to take a new look at 
Roman Catholic teaching about religious liberty. An excellent 
resource is Roman Catholicism and Religious Liberty by Dr. A. 
F. Carrillo de Albornoz, published by the World -Council of 
Churches. You will be amazed, as I have been, to discover that 
for every book or article in favor of the traditional doctrine that 
the Church cannot tolerate religious freedom, there are ten 
books with the “nihil obstat” which defend universal religious 
freedom on principle. As one French Roman Catholic, Father 
Augustin Leonard, D.P., writes: 


Can the state approve the principle of religious freedom in the 
civil sphere, or does Catholic doctrine compel it... to grant 
the Catholic Church a position of privilege? 
-The only answer which is fully in keeping with the free nature 
_of faith is the promulgation of religious freedom, not as a lesser 
_ evil, to be borne out of unwilling tolerance .. . but as a prin- 
ciple, permanently and finally established... . 
- Religious ‘freedom, if it is to be effective should be included in 
the constitution of states and confirmed by legal statute... . 
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Even supposing the faith were to know again a time of triumph, 
religious freedom would nevertheless continue to be a sacred 
duty. 


No less than thirty Catholic authorities, including two recent 
Popes, are cited by Dr. Carrillo as being in substantial agree- 
ment with this position. While this is not yet the prevailing 
position of the Roman Catholic Church, Dr. Carrillo finds con- 
siderable consensus between Roman Catholic positions on re- 
ligious freedom and those of the World Council of Churches: 


Once this Roman Catholic opinion ceases to be only one of sev- 
eral admitted within Catholic orthodoxy and becomes the offi- 
cial attitude of the Church itself, a practical agreement with the 
Roman Catholic Church on the real exercise of religious liberty 
in all countries will be possible. 


In view of such a study would it not be well for American 
churchmen to engage in dialogue with their Catholic neighbors? 
To quote Dr. Carrillo again: 


Protestants ought to believe in the sincerity of Roman Catholics 
when they try so courageously to find an accord between Roman 
Catholicism and religious liberty. . . . Protestants ought also to 
believe in the sincerity of even those Roman Catholics who con- 
sider it their sacred duty to defend what they call “religious unity” 
against “heterodox attacks.” They are surely wrong, but we have 
no right to doubt their sincerity and good faith. They must be 
refuted on the doctrinal as well as on the political level but 
without bitterness. We may hope that Roman Catholics too, on 
their side, will believe in the sincerity of Protestants and that, 
in defending religious liberty, the latter do not want to attack 
Roman Catholics but, on the contrary, wish to create the neces- 
sary atmosphere for an ecumenical understanding. 


CONCLUSION 


What an exciting year lies before us! We look forward to a 
new and deeper examination of the roots of our civil and re- 
ligious liberty in the Christian faith; to vigorous exercise of our — 
freedom on behalf of people who are in need of God’s mercy 
and man’s compassion; and to earnest defense of those whose 
freedoms are jeopardized by bigotry, prejudice, or oppression. 
This is a year for the churches to mind their own business and 
so to be about their Lord’s business in the world. 


The role 
of the 
church 
in 


public affairs 


What role should American churches play in public affairs? 
Neither that of a withdrawn and separated realm minding its 
own “religious” business, nor that of an active, intervening 
force, giving authoritative lead to the society. The churches 
cannot, in fact, be either of these; to pursue either aim is to 
pursue an illusion. The churches are not a separate world; their 
members are a part of general society, shaped by it, and yet 
also shaped, at times and in part, by the ethos of the church 
itself, which then has its influence on the surrounding world. 
What is desirable is for the churches to be explicitly aware of 
the world around them, criticizing it, analyzing it, being dis- 
criminating about it; contesting with it; continually and specifi- 
cally subjecting it to the scrutiny of the religious man’s com- 
mitment and understanding. 

The picture that is usually implicit and often explicit in re- 
ligious social action is that of a church which is unified, clear- 
minded, and right, set over against a confused and wrong- 


By William Lee Miller, Divinity School, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
This article is an excerpt from The Churches and the Public. It is used with the per- 
mission of the Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, Box 4068, Santa 
Barbara, California. 


headed secular society which is waiting for the church’s voice. 
Such a picture is mistaken in many obvious ways: mistaken in 
the notion that a church’s thought on social affairs is in fact radi- 
cally different from that of the surrounding society’s; mistaken 
in the notion that whatever church folk, bishops, rabbis, preach- 
ers, or religious conferences decide to say (with whatever knowl- 
edge and thought, or lack of it) is ipso facto better than what 
may be decided by others; mistaken in the notion that there is 
a single, unifying position on these matters at which all religious 
folk, or all Christians, or all decent citizens, at least, will soon 
arrive, and that all we need do is to proclaim it in a loud voice; 
mistaken in the assumption that the society is waiting eagerly 
to hear what “religion” has to say.... 


Churches must act without unity 


Church folk will not be of one mind on many social issues. 

That fact, however, should not be taken to mean, then, that no 
exploration can be made, no thought can go on, no discussion 
can proceed, no action can be taken. Each religious man still 
has the responsibility to carry on his own social thinking and 
acting in the framework of the doctrine and ethics of his faith, 
even though others of the same faith will think and act differ- 
ently. Religious men of like mind on social questions should still 
band together to instruct each other and to act, even though 
there will be others of the same religious faith who hold to a 
different social philosophy. The religious man should not wait 
for unanimity before doing his own work as a political animal 
and.social being. 
_ It is often implicitly assumed by members of all faiths that 
they can speak religiously only on those matters on which there 
is clear authority, or on which there is a common “mind. This 
leaves out most matters of social-political philosophy. and policy, 
on which there is neither. 


Pseudo-reverence for the clergy whe 1s 


The companion mistake to one that expects slices except 
where there is authority is the one that expects authority when- 
ever the silence is broken. The attitude toward the clergy,, half 
deferential and half contemptuous, which overexalts them in 


one sense but, by putting them up on a shelf of irrelevance, also 
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really deprecates them, is a sign of the attitude that many have 
toward religion itself. 

The public, in and out of church, does not allow the clergy- 
man to be like other men, to have opinions, to make mistakes, 
to speak for himself but not for God or the church. A similar 
pseudo-reverence afflicts the public attitude toward religion and 
the church: its place is high, but it should stay in its place; 
it is to be revered, honored, treated with respect, but it is not 
to be taken seriously outside the confines to which it is assigned. 
Or it is taken too seriously. 


Churches offer a, not the, Christian position 


If. a_ clergyman, or a church group, or a religious person, 
speaking explicity from the basis of his religion, should deal 
with public affairs, this creates either an awe or an anger that 
is unjustified: an assumption that the pronouncements neces- 
sarily have some elevated authority, or an assumption that they 
illegitimately claim such authority. A radio program that tries 
to relate Christian faith and ethics to current affairs must con- 
tend with the assumption on the part of listeners that it is 
claiming to .speak for God, the Church, or some high religious 
authority; that the participants might be speaking only for 
themselves, but endeavoring to relate their speaking to their. 
religious faith and tradition, is not accepted as a possibility by 
many in the listening public. A journal of Christian opinion has 
a difficult time explaining that it knows it is only a journal and 
does not claim to be the authoritative voice of a Christian body. 

What is.desirable is for the churches to be more aware that 
they have no special competence in the technical work of poli- 
tics and economics, to be more conscious of the differences 
among their members on these matters, to be more aware that 
they probably cannot say anything unique, distinct, or peculiar 
to themselves on actual decisions in social policy (and that any-. 
way being unique is not really the point), and still, at the 
same time, more willing to examine the ethical problems of 
society. ewan 

It would be better if the churches were more modest formally 
but more aggressive actually; more modest with respect to com- 
petence and: claims to truth and value but more penetrating 
with respect:to the concerns and interest in society. 
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Churches should recognize limitations, but speak 


It may sound contradictory that the religious groups should 
be asked to be more cognizant of their limitations when they 
deal with society and at the same time be asked to deal with 
society more eagerly than they have. Actually, there is no con- 
tradiction but a positive connection, especially if we think not 
so much of that “action” with which the “social-gospel” tradi- 
tion was primarily concerned as of the understanding, analysis, 
and criticism that precedes, or should precede, such “action” 
(though of course understanding, analysis, and criticism are 
themselves “action” of a kind, too). The greater recognition 
by religious folk of their limitations in treating public affairs 
might lead, not to an abandonment of any effort directly to 
deal with such affairs but to an effort to overcome some of the 
limitations. Then, when the religious communities explicitly 
deal with the concrete situation, the moral content that had 
seemed abstract and irrelevant and platitudinous may begin to 
take on meaning. 

Probably the more important role of the churches is to deepen 
the understanding of the actual choices to be made in society, 
to examine and criticize the systems of values contending in the 
life of society. The religious community as such ought to be 
much more the teacher, the critic, analyst, and prod than the 
active participant in the struggle of society. 


HOW SHOULD THE CHURCH DEAL WITH PUBLIC ISSUES? 


We now want to apply this point of view to the major issues 
in the familiar arguments about the church’s action in Ameri- 
can society. We find five such issues, closely interwoven. They 
are: (1) as to approach, whether there should only be an in- 
direct or whether there may also be a direct, address of or- 
ganized religion to particular social situations; (2) as to the 
agent, whether it is to be the individual only, or whether there 


may be also a collective action by the religious community; (3) — 


with respect to the level of generality, whether the religious 
community deals only in abstract principles, or whether it also 
may attend to concrete matters of public policy; (4) with re- 
spect to the issues, whether there is a restricted list of “moral” 
issues upon which only the religious community may address 
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itself to matters of the political economy and culture generally; 
(5) finally, with respect to method, whether the religious com- 
munities are limited to persuasion and exhortation, or whether 
in some measure they may also utilize “pressure” and even 
coercion. 

The popular inclination is to move toward the first alterna- 
tive in each item on this list: the relation between religion and 
social questions, it is felt, should be only indirect, through gen- 
eral principles, about a few selected and appropriate moral is- 
sues, addressed only as an effort in persuasion, to individuals 
who then “on their own” act in society. 

The inclination of the old social actionist, in contrast, was 
toward the second set of alternatives, to say that the church 
itself should act directly (‘‘take stands,” etc.) on many specific 
public issues, involving pressure and the power of law. 

I am prepared to argue against both, which means I am op- 
posed to both alternatives on each of the five questions. The 
social actionist, in his desire to find his religion relevant to 
affairs, may overestimate the competence, authority, unity, and 
wisdom of the religious community. But those who hold out 
for a strict division of labor err in another direction. In a com- 
mendable effort to keep the religious community from speak- 
ing where it has no competence, they may prevent members of 
the religious communities from gaining such competence as is 
quite within their power. They would have the churches imply 
to their members the relative unimportance of forms of society 
and discourage the effort to deal with such matters seriously. 
They teach the religious person that it is somebody else’s job 
to confront the realm of public policy; or, if the man who is a 
religious person is to deal with it, then he should do so in his 
capacity as citizen rather than as a religious believer. The whole 
realm consequently is subordinated, detached from the most 
fundamental loyalties, values, and meanings in life. 


Approach: indirect only or direct also? 


As to the first of the five issues, it is certainly true that the 
most important and appropriate action of the church on society 
is the indirect effect it has as the shaper of moral agents. It is 
also true that, compared to this indirect effect, the church’s 
direct efforts to affect society by the assiduous application of 
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mimeograph and committee work, of lobbying and; resolution- 
passing, is quite: minor. However, without some..of, the:.latter 
the:former takes a misshapen form. Without ‘explicit, attention 
to, particular facts.and particular ills, the implicit. effect. ofthe 
church’s work is to teach a neglect of the public order,. The 
social action committees, the resolutions, the sermens-on peace, 
and the rest—relatively insignificant as they are alongside :the 
larger; work of the church—are nonetheless an importantand 
necessary reflection of something deeper, something that on bals 
ance is not bad and is not insignificant, the whole impact:of: re= 
ligion on the mind and conscience of men and society. The: dis 
rect address is necessary, not only for the specific good that may 
be -done,, but also.in order. to avoid the indirect effect of:reli- 
gion’s. SHpPINE into. quietism and other-worldliness. 


Agent: ‘the individcal only. or religious bodies also? 


Something of:the same argument applies. to the: cetont) ee 
hicks ‘the individual alone or the ehurch collectively. should 
besarr: agent of religious. social saction.. There: is» a. superficial 
plausibility..in the widespread notion that, the church ::collec- 
tively :should remain: apart, leaving to individuals: ‘‘on their 
own” the “application” of religious principles to: soeiety.s Many 
Americans—especially .those of. free-church background=-have 
built into them a negative reaction to the idea sof the: church 
as such. acting »collectively on public. problems: The. older, more 
extreme versions of: this directly reflect.the individualistic: out- 
look .of a pietistic, revivalist, sectarian Protestantism: “If each 
man, ‘is converted, one by. one,. then: social caper. will gah 
care of,themselves.”’ 

_It.is true that churches as such cannot and ou not: take 
oficial. “action” on most;.matters of. social policy; certainly ‘no 
church should endorse candidates and probably most resolutions 
and pronouncements are.of limited value. But.it.is. also true’ that 
the familiar notion of “leaving it to the individual” is full of 
illusion: it reflects and encourages a false individualism: that 
neglects the-.role of. groups directly. and of social conditioning 
jngirertly, The question, like all these five; is not rightly: posed, 

ee |: we-put less emphasis. on “‘action” and more ‘on. discussion, 
criticism, , and reflection—the development of conviction -out. of 
which: action .proceeds—then it will.be seen that the. relating. of 
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faith to public affairs cannot be done by the individual “on: his 
‘own.” The religious community is not so much an actor in-the 
social struggle as a source of criticism and conviction. 


Level of generality: abstract principles only 
or specific issues also? 


Some would say that religious groups eke to deal only in 
“general principles” and not in specifics, but this is the.same 
problem again: The churches ordinarily should not try to deal 
officially and authoritatively with specific policies and programs, 
but unless they do deal in specifics in their own efforts to under- 
stand the duties and: problems of the time, the general principles 
will be of doubtful effect.. Ultimately the churches’ ethical: work 
is not to formulate moral abstractions but rather to shape moral 
persons, not to state: propositions to be deductively applied ‘by 
the mind:to cases but to inculcate motives and attitudes’ to be 
brought by agents to situations, not to work out a theoretical 
‘ethic but to create an actual ethos, To do this; general principles 
‘do-not suffice. Their meaning and impact do not appear:.until 
they are seen concretely. The religious communities therefore 
should examine and discuss and criticize the specific conditions 
of the.actual society of which their members are.a ‘part—not to 
discover:,one final,; absolute divine judgment. on. it.but to press 
those members to render their relative and human ee 
on;its various aspects. d 


Neuen on those that are “moral” only or on an? 


4 With which: “issues” should churches properly deal, ‘The 
narrowest outlook would confine the ethical interests of religion 
to,@ small list of “moral” issues; in some cases, purely to those 
of individual character (honesty, integrity, sobriety); a slightly 
broader-view, to those “social” issues, so called, that are tied'to 
conventional individual and familiar morality (drinking; gamb- 
ling, divorce); a broader view still, to “moral” issues that have 
a clear humanitarian’element (relief, charity, philanthropy)?’ in 
the: broadest view; to political and economic matters where they 
have-to. do with justice. However, even in the broadest. view 
there is still something of the notion of special “moral”, issues, 
separated. out-of the network of other ‘political’, issues. How= 
ever, if the religious community’s ethical. role-is- defined by its 
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commitment and point of view, rather than by some particular 
function, then any and all matters of social organization and 
policy should be potentially within its range of interest. 


Method: persuasion and exhortation only 
or pressure and coercion also? 


Finally, on the question of the method to be employed by 
the religious communities, one must also give a complex answer. 
Though the churches’ own action ordinarily should be directed 
only toward persuasion, the teaching of the churches about 
society should not assume that persuasion rules. Churches have 
erred in both directions on this question, and sometimes simul- 
taneously. They have sometimes been willing to use a kind of 
pressure and coercion they should not have used, but they also 
sometimes have an unrealistic unpolitical view of society. When 
the ‘‘morality” of issues is seen in too certain and final a way, 
and the authority of the religious communities is extended too 
far, the result may be too big a jump, carrying the believer all 
the way from a personal moral conviction to the imposition of 
that conviction on others without their consent. It may blur the 
important distinctions between what one regards as right for 
himself, and what one insists is right for all; between what is 
a sin and what should be made a crime; between what one 
wants to persuade others to believe and what one wants to make 
them do whether they believe it or not. The churches, with their 
notion of moral authority, may blur these distinctions and leap 
too quickly to a too certain position. 

But at the same time that the religious communities may be 
too willing to use the short cuts of pressure and coercion on a 
few “moral” issues, they may be too unwilling to teach their 
members to engage in the real give-and-take of political pres- 
sure on the broad range of issues. The argument against the 
first error should not be put so as to increase the second. 


Toward fewer answers and deeper civic conscience 


What I would like to see from the religious communities 
would be fewer “answers” but more wide-ranging questions, 
fewer distinctively religious positions but more positions taken 
from religious motivation, fewer crusades but more development 
of a civic conscience and social intelligence. 
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Future 


of 
the 
Un-American 
Activities 
Committee 
is mS 
: on Or eo. Cae ae a orn 
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Te Un-American Activities Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has been in existence for twenty years. What effect 
has it had upon the nation? What are its functions? What pur- 
poses could it serve in the future? 

Many citizens feel that the Committee has been “Un-Ameri- 
can” in its practices. Among the charges made against it are 
that it has perverted, and thereby imperiled, the investigative 
powers of Congress; that it has harassed individuals by false 
accusations and “trial by publicity”; that it has subverted the 
constitutional rights of citizens to be assumed innocent until 
they have been proven guilty; that it has been irresponsible in 
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releasing from its files unverified information concerning indi- 
viduals; and that it has performed judicial functions without 
the customary and proper safeguards which the courts provide 
for persons on trial. - 


What is American? 


A question that has been raised about the value of such a 
committee is: Does the state or a committee of Congress have 
the competence to determine what is and what is not American? 
The Committee’s judgment of what is American differs widely 
from that expressed by the National Council of Churches in its 
statement of March 1953: 


The American way is to preserve freedom by encouraging diver- 
sity within the unity of the nation and by trusting truth to pre- 
vail over error in open discussion. The American way is to rely 
on individuals to develop and express individual opinions. The 
American way is to depend upon the educational institutions to 
seek the truth and teach it without fear. The American way is 
~ to look to the churches in the richness of their diversity to bring 
to the nation light and discipline from God to maintain a respon- 
sible freedom. 


This article will survey the record of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities during the two decades of its life 
and make recommendations concerning its future. 


ORIGIN AND STATUS |: — iH% 

Through the parliamentary shrewdness of Representative 
Rankin, the temporary Dies Committee w&s’ transformed into 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities on the opening 


day of the 79th Congress in Jantiary 1945.’ ~ 

The Committee took on new life in. the 80th’ Congress (1947- 
49). When witnesses were uncooperative it developed the pro- 
cedure of recording testimony given by investigators employed 
by the Committee. Investigation during this period, was. directed 
toward the methods by which a Communist minority . could 
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dominate.a trade union. The 1948 hearings on espionage helped 
to establish the fact that spies were at work in the United States. 

The Committee has usually included some of the less able 
members of the House, some with a bias bordering on fanaticism 
or with a particular desire for publicity. 


Powers of the Committee 


The Committee, with permanent investigating powers, is a 
unique body in the House of Representatives. It has permanent 
subpoena powers; it may sit while Congress is in session. It has 
nine members whereas the average size of a committee is 
twenty-five. Since double membership is permitted, service on 
this committee: is an additional responsibility for each of its 
members. 


Files of the Committee 


+ The Committee maintains files on many persons deemed to 
be subversive.or;“‘security rieks.”’ Facts unfavorable to the per- 
sons are usually included, while other information is either un- 
known or excluded. Much of the material in the files has been 
inserted with no attempt to ascertain its validity. While the 
files are termed restricted they have been open to “accredited” 
persons numbering probably twenty thousand. Some of these 
persons. were agents of those who did not have direct access to 
the files. These files were one of the major sources of information 
for the material used in Counter Attack, Red Channels, and the 
Air. Reserve Center Training Manual. 

Vast and miscellaneous as the files are, they did not contain 
the-name of Harry Gold when he was convicted of espionage. 
Nor is;there evidence that information in these files was used in 
the cases | of Elizabeth Bentley, Whitaker Chambers, and Klaus 


Fuchs. 


Procedures 

=» TDwereshas; been, no consistency in the use of open and closed 
hearings: »Glosed shearings have frequently been held in prepara- 
tion: for open-hearings.. There has been no discernible system in 
theguse of subcommittees asa. part of the ‘Committee procedure. 
The treatment, of witnesses has varied. Witnesses friendly to 
the, Committee have been allowed to ramble and have not been 
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questioned carefully. Many unfriendly witnesses, it is true, have 
been recalcitrant and well-trained in maneuvers that would 
frustrate any investigator. 

No consistent procedure has been developed concerning the 
use of counsel by those called before the Committee. Counsel 
has not been allowed to cross-examine nor to file objections. 
Since adverse testimony is published in the reports of the Com- 
mittee, it has often led to character assassination. If the victim 
requested it, he has usually been permitted to reply to charges 
made before the Committee. However, this opportunity did not 
adequately counteract the damage done. The Committee justi- 
fied its procedure on the ground that the safety of the country 
was more important than the reputations of a few innocent 
persons. 


EVALUATION OF THE COMMITTEE’S RECORD 


A summary of the constructive and destructive results of the 
work of the Committee on Un-American Activties follows: 


Constructive contributions 


The Committee has contributed to America’s understanding 
of international communism, but has done so in a disorderly and 
irresponsible way. World events, widely publicized by the press, 
have cast substantially the same light on international com- 
munism, 

The Committee played a part in exposing communist espionage 
in the United States. However, it sometimes hampered the work 
of the Department of Justice, rather than helped it. 

The Committee is responsible for the passage of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 (McCarran Act). But, as has been said, 
“what kind of statute is this offspring that the Committee helped 
to sire?” 


Destructive effects 


The procedures used by the Committee in its undertakings 
against persons, have not been in accord with the Anglo-Saxon 
concept of criminal justice. The Committee has disregarded 
many of the careful practices followed by the courts in the pro- 
tection of the civil liberties of individuals: definition of the 
offense of which one is accused; presumption of innocence until 
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one is proven guilty; trial by jury; cross-examination of wit- 
nesses; and the right to have counsel. Congress has the power 
to impose a fine of not more than $1,000 and imprisonment for 
not more than twelve months. Much more serious, however, is 
the unfavorable publicity which can result in the loss of reputa- 
tion and employment. 

The Committee has encouraged a witch-hunting spirit in the 
nation. By exaggerating the threat of subversion, it has impaired 
the good judgment of many intelligent citizens and discouraged 
objective study of the situation created by international com- 
munism. 

The methods used by the Committee have discredited Con- 
gress in the eyes of many citizens. The Committee’s activities 
and methods have tended to demoralize the federal services and 
have hindered the recruiting of competent scientists and ad- 
ministrators for government service. 

The activities of the Committee have lowered the moral and 
intellectual atmosphere of the country; they have encouraged 
Americans to distrust one another and to doubt the nation’s 
soundness; they have directed attention from facts and causes 
to slogans and symbols. 


REBUKE BY THE SUPREME COURT 


During the summer of 1957, the Supreme Court of the U.S.A. 
rendered several decisions bearing on the investigative practices 
of Congressional committees. The most far-reaching one was 
in the Watkins case. 

Mr. Watkins was a labor organizer who admitted his past co- 
operation with the Communist Party. He was cited for contempt 
by the Un-American Activities Committee when he refused to 
give testimony concerning some of his former associates. After 
an ample historical and legal review of the case the Court up- 
held the defendant’s refusal to answer questions which were not 
pertinent to the legitimate legislative functions of Congress. In 
stating the majority opinion Chief Justice Earl Warren granted 
that the “power of Congress to conduct investigations is inherent 
in the legislative process” but indicated that every investigation 
“must be related to and in furtherance of a legitimate task of 
the Congress ... there is no Congressional power to expose for 
the sake of exposure.” 
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The significance of the Supreme Court decision in the Watkins 
case was summarized in an editorial in The New York Times 
for June 19, 1957: 


What the Court has done... is to limit the scope of Congres- 
sional inquiry by requiring Congress to be more precise in de- 
fining the authority of its investigative committees than it has 
always been in the past, and by restricting the power of Con- 
gress to subject witnesses to vaguely defined fishing expeditions. 
... The Court did not state that Watkins should under no circum- 
stances reveal the names of his former associates. It did say that 
the Committee’s questioning was done in such a manner and in 
such a context that Watkins “was not accorded a fair opportun- 
ity to determine whether he was within his rights in refusing 
to answer, and his conviction is necessarily invalid” as a viola- 
tion of due process. 


INVESTIGATIVE POWERS ARE ESSENTIAL TO CONGRESS 


Even though certain committees of Congress have misused 
their investigative powers, citizens must not lose sight of the 
essential values of this aspect of government. The history of 
Congress shows two vital uses of investigative power: to aid in 
the development of legislation; and to curb the executive branch 
of the Government. 

Congressional committees must have the power to compel 
persons to give testimony; but this power must be used with 
discretion. To curb abuses of the investigative powers, the 
Supreme Court imposed two rigid restraints on Congress in 
1881: it cannot punish for contumacy in a matter where it has 
no jurisdiction; and it has no general power to inquire into the 
private affairs of citizens. Congress may expose a problem; but 
to expose an individual is in the province of the courts. 

Examples of Congressional investigations which helped the 
executive branch of the Government are: the investigation of 
war contracts by the Senate committee chaired by Harry S: 
Truman; and Senator Lyndon Johnson’s inquiry into the pre-_ 
paredness of the Army. 


ABOLITION OR REFORM? 


Are the values of the Committee on Un-American Activities 
great enough to justify. its continuance? Objection to the misuse 
which the Committee has made of its powers might call for the 
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elimination ‘of the abuses rather than of the Committee itself. 
Some ‘national leaders recommend reconstitution of the Com- 
mittee, while others ask that it reform its procedures. 


For reconstitution 


Some national leaders have called for the abolition of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. In December 1958 thirty- 
five churchmen placed in The Washington Post a paid advertise- 
ment which petitioned Congress to reconstitute the Committee. 
Among the signers were: Reinhold Niebuhr, John C. Bennett, 
Ray Gibbons, Eugene Carson Blake and John A. Mackay. The 
statement said in part: 


We believe that the U.S. Supreme Court has, in the United 
States vs. Watkins, made it clear that the Committee has habi- 
tually misused its mandate in unconstitutional ways for political 
purposes; that it has become an agency for repression; that it 
has usurped the functions of the executive and judicial branches 
of the Government. 

We are confident that only a return to Constitutional procedures 
can protect us against subversion without at the same time sub- 
verting the very liberties we seek to protect. 


On April 25, 1960, the Honorable James Roosevelt, in an ex- 
tended and forceful address to the House, reviewed the history 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities, summarized his 
indictment of it in eight objections, and called for its abolition. 


For reform ~ 

' Many groups and individuals have called upon Congress to 
amend its investigating procedures so that the abuses might 
be corrected. Among them have been the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York and the Committee on the Maintenance 
of American Freedom of the National Council of Churches. On 
March 17, 1954, the Committee on the Maintenance of American 
Freedom recommended reforms that would provide protection 
‘from these abuses: 


e The stigmatizing of individuals and organizations on the basis 
of unsupported accusations and casual associations. 
“e The forcing of citizens, under pretext of investigation of sub- 
versive activities, to testify concerning their personal economic 
and political beliefs, 
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e The functioning of Congressional Committees as legislative 
courts to determine the guilt or innocence of individuals. 

e The denying to “witnesses” opportunity to bring out material 
favorable to their side of the case through questions by wit- 
nesses on counsel and opportunity to test the validity of ac- 
cusations through cross-examination of accusers. 

e The permitting to a Committee member or counsel the reading 
into the record against a “witness” of defamatory material and 
charges without requiring the accuser personally to confront 
the accused. 

e The usurping by Congressional Committees of powers not 
granted to Congress by the Constitution and their failing to 
concentrate on their primary task of collecting information 
for purposes of new legislation. 

® The scheduling of hearings, subpoenaing of witnesses and eval- 
uating of their testimony by Chairmen of Committees without 
the concurrence of, or consultation with, their fellow Commit- 
tee members. 

® The releasing from the files of a Congressional Committee of 
so-called “information” consisting of unverified and unevalu- 
ated data in such a way that the Committee can be used to 
help spread and give credence to malicious gossip. 


The reform of procedures is necessary, but it is not enough. 
Congress must re-define the scope and functions of the Com- 
mittee to prevent its investigations from turning into trials. 
Congress must keep close watch on its investigations. 

While some Congressmen are alert to the threat to civil liber- 
ties posed by the practices of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities and other investigating committees, others appear to 
be indifferent. Perhaps some of them fear that any attempt to 
curb this Committee will be interpreted as “being soft on Com- 
munism.” 


RESPONSIBILITY OF CHURCHES 


Churchmen can help Congress become aware of the need for © 
amending its investigative procedures through a variety of 
means: dissemination of information through the press, through 
personal conversation, letters to Congressmen and petitions to 
Congress. To neglect this task is to acquiesce in the undermining 
of due process, freedom of speech, and freedom of association. 
It is to accept government by innuendo and intimidation. 
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book reviews 


CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY FOR FREEDOM 


*A Case Book on Christian 
Responsibility for Freedom, 
edited by Harold C. Letts. 
New York: National Council 
of Churches, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N. Y., 1960, 96 
pp.; 1-10 copies @ 50¢ each, 
11-25 @ 45¢ each, 26-50 @ 40¢ 
each and 50 or more at 35¢ 
each. 


This case book is the basic 
publication for the interdenomi- 
national coordinated emphasis 
for 1960-61: “Christian Respon- 
sibility for Freedom.’ (See 
pages 3 to 9.) 

The first half of the book is 
devoted to seven cases in which 
the freedom of churches or 
church members was _ jeopar- 
dized. The presentation of each 
case is divided into three sec- 
tions: a description of the situa- 
tion and its outcome, an analy- 
sis of the solution and alterna- 
tive courses that might have 
been taken, and questions for 
discussion. The cases deal with 
these situations: 


- A church developed a full, 
vital ministry, including a vig- 
orous program of social action. 
When local businessmen ob- 
jected to some of the social 

* Materials marked with an asterisk 


are included in the CCSA_ Packet, 
Christian Responsibility for Freedom. 


teachings of the minister he was 
dismissed. Thereafter, the 
church returned to its mediocre 
program and lost some of its 
more alert members. 


¢ A northern suburban com- 
munity took legal, but un- 
Christian, steps to prevent a 
Negro from buying a home in 
the town and the family of a 
Nigerian student from spending 
the summer there. 


¢ A Protestant child in a pre- 
dominantly Roman _ Catholic 
country was suspended from 
school because he gave a teach- 
er-priest a religious tract which 
was deemed offensive. 


e With the permission of the 
school board, merchants erected 
a creche on school grounds. 
Despite some objections the 
merchants sought to erect a 
creche the second year. A group 
of Jews brought suit to enjoin 
the school board from giving 
permission for the erection of 
the creche, but the injunction 
was denied. 


e When Congressman Harold 
H. Velde accused Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam of Communist 
activity before the House Com- 


1 Available from the Cleveland and 
New York offices of the CCSA. 
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mittee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, Mr. Oxnam appeared be- 
fore the Committee to clear his 
name. One result of his appear- 
ance was the exposure of the 
careless procedures of the Com- 
mittee. 


e« An Air Force Reserve train- 
ing manual contained deroga- 
tory material concerning the 
National Council of Churches, 
several denominations, and many 
church leaders. After protests 
from the churches, apologies 
were made and the manual was 
withdrawn. 


e A student claimed exemp- 
tion from military service as a 
conscientious objector to war on 
religious grounds. Since he was 
not a member of a church, this 
status was denied. The Federal 
Court ruled that he was entitled 
to exemption since his reasons 
were religious, even though he 
was not a church member. 

The second section of the book 
presents a theological and social 
analysis which will be most 
helpful in consideration of the 
issues involved in the seven 
case studies. Titles of the chap- 
ters are “The Dimension of 
Freedom”; “Freedom and Ethi- 
cal Decision”; “Freedom in So- 
ciety”; “Religious Liberty in 
Church and State’; and “The 
Responsible Church.” 

One section outlines program 


suggestions for four meetings on. 


the theme. Another section gives: 


an annotated listing of, books, 


pamphlets, films and filmstrips.: 
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Ministers and other church 
leaders will find this a most 
useful resource booklet for per- 
sonal study and for planning a 
stimulating program of study 
and action. 


Christians and the State, by 
John C. Bennett. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958, 
302 pp., $4.50 


The eminent dean of Union 
Theological Seminary has writ- 
ten a lucid and forceful book 
which analyzes Christian teach- 
ing and its relation to social 
and political issues. This book 
will give excellent background 
information for discussion of the 
perplexing problems of the re- 
lation between church and state. 


*Relations Between Church and 
State, Association of Council 
Secretaries, 1960, 48 pp., 75¢.} 


This helpful study guide is de- 
signed for the use of church and 
interfaith groups in considering 
problems in the relationships 
between church and state. It was 
prepared by a study committee 
of the professional fellowship of 
persons serving councils of 
churches. 

The first chapter outlines the 
struggle for freedom, from 


Moses to the Reformation; gives ~ 


a brief resume of the relation 
between church and state in 
various countries today; and 
traces the relation 
church and state in the U.S.A. 


from colonial days to the present. 


between 


— 


The second chapter discusses 
the principles that should gov- 
ern church-state relations: re- 
ligious liberty, institutional in- 
dependence of church and state, 
and cooperation between the 
church and the state. 

The third chapter discusses 
the attitudes which Protestants, 
Roman Catholics, and Jews 
should adopt toward each other 
when considering church-state 
relations. 

The fourth chapter outlines 
seven areas in which tension 
arises between the faiths: edu- 
cation, social welfare, use of 
public property by the churches, 
chaplains in the armed forces 
and in government institutions, 
tax exemptions, church influence 
on government and mass media. 


*Relation of Religion to Public 
Education, a study document 
prepared by a committee of 
the National Council of 
Churches, 475 Riverside Dr., 
Nem VOTICe2i. Nig Yo. OR pv.s 
10¢.1 
The Committee on Religion 

and Public Education of the Na- 

tional Council of Churches is in 
the process of formulating its 
policy on the relation of religion 
to public education. This study 
document gives tentative con- 
clusions of the Committee on 
many of the issues with which 
communities are wrestling— 

e.g., the use of tax funds for 

auxiliary services for children 

in non-public schools, public 
school use of church facilities, 


church use of public school faci- 
lities, released time and dis- 
missed time, teaching of moral 
and spiritual values, and reli- 
gious observances. The Com- 
mittee invites study of the docu- 
ment and comments on the posi- 
tions taken. 


*“Churchman as Citizen,” Social 
Action, October 1958, 25¢.1 


Articles by Roger Shinn and 
Shelby Rooks outline the re- 
sponsibilities of Christians and 
give biblical perspective on the 
relations between church and 
state. 


*“This also is Subversive,” re- 
print from United Church 
Herald, June 23, 1960, 5¢.1 


The article by Herman F. 
Reissig describes the use of the 
Attorney General’s List of Sub- 
versive Organizations and of the 
files of the Un-American Acti- 
vities Committee of the House 
of Representatives, and indi- 
cates how these practices threat- 
en our civil liberties. 


*Christian Responsibility for 
Freedom, a CCSA packet, 
$1.00. 


The CCSA has prepared a 
packet for the use of church 
leaders in developing the inter- 
denominational study theme for 
1960-61: “Christian Responsi- 
bility for Freedom.” In addition 
to other material, the packet 
includes those pamphlets listed 
above which are marked with 
an asterisk. 
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program planning 


CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY FOR FREEDOM 


Churches using the current 
interdenominational social ac- 
tion theme will plan an intensive 
program for the period between 
January and June 1961. Among 
the issues to be considered are: 
the nature and source of free- 
dom; the relation of church and 
state in America; the differences 
between Protestant and Roman 
Catholic concepts of the roles 
of church and state; threats to 
freedom in the U.S.A.; and the 
responsibility of the churches 
for strengthening freedom. 


Preparation by the committee 


The Social Action Committee 
will want to devote two or three 
meetings to studying the re- 
source materials for the theme 
and _ planning the program that 
will meet the particular needs 
of its church. The committee 
may wish to secure one or more 
Packets on Christian Responsi- 
bility for Freedom; it may wish 
to give each member of the com- 
mittee copies of this issue of 
SoctaL Action and of A Case 
Book on Christian Responsibil- 
ity for Freedom. (See Book Re- 
views, pages 25-27.) 

Suggestions follow for devel- 
oping programs which would 
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interest various groups within 
the church: 


The congregation 


The minister might preach 
one or more sermons on “Chris- 
tian Responsibility for Free- 
dom” or use this theme for a 
series of evening lectures. 

The theme might be intro- 
duced to the church in a con- 
gregational meeting or at a 
dinner. The program for the 
meeting might include a serv- 
ice of worship (pages 30-31); 
the showing of a film; and dis- 
cussion of the theme in light 
of the film in groups of about 
ten persons each. Either of these 
films would be helpful: 


Sound of a Stone—28 minutes. 
Rental—color, $10.00; black and 
white, $6.00. Henry Jordan, high 
school teacher, is accused of 
subversion by the father of one 
of his pupils. After turning the 
community against Mr. Jordan 
this father discovers he has 


made a grievous mistake. He. 


attempts to undo the damage, 
but learns that the sound of a 
crashing stone cannot be sil- 
enced! 


What Price Freedom?—40 
minutes, Rental—color, $15.00; 


black and white, $10.00. Larry 
Miller, a young American busi- 
nessman, goes to East Berlin. 
There he sees communism at 
work, and discovers the pow- 
er of Christian commitment and 
the meaning of democracy. 

Both films are available from 
the Bureau of Audio-Visuals of 
the United Church of Christ and 
from some of the regional offices 
of the Anti-Defamation League. 
The quality of discussion fol- 
lowing the film will depend upon 
the ability of the leaders to re- 
late its insights to the theme. 
It is essential that leaders pre- 
view the film. 


Lay men and women’s groups 


If one meeting is planned for 
the society as a whole it might 
be entitled “The Role of the 
Church in Public Affairs.” The 
meeting might begin with a 
speech on “The Bible and Citi- 
zenship,” using as a resource 
the article on that subject in 
SoctaL Action for October 1958. 
Then five persons might discuss 
the five questions raised in Wil- 
liam Lee Miller’s article on 
pages 9-16 of this issue. 

If the circles wish to continue 
this study they might use one of 
the booklets suggested below 
for the “Adult Class” or the 
“Couples’ Club.” 


The Adult Class 


The Adult Class might dis- 
cuss the cases described in A 


Case Book on Christian Respon- 
sibility for Freedom, following 
the suggestions for study given 
on pages 86-89 of that booklet. 
Another suggestion is to plan 
a series of four discussions based 
on the booklet Relations Be- 
tween Church and State re- 
viewed on pages 26 and 27. 


The Couples’ Club 


If church members are 
troubled by differences of opin- 
ion between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics concerning the 
role of church and state, the 
Couples’ Club might discuss 
the booklet suggested above and 
the study document, Relation 
of Religion to Public Education, 
reviewed on page 27. 


Lawyers and other citizens 


The Social Action Committee 
might invite the lawyers of the 
congregation and other persons 
concerned about civil liberties 
to meet with it to discuss the 
article on “The Future of the 
Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee.’ The findings of the 
meeting might be conveyed to 
Senators and Congressmen. 


Youth and student groups 
Study of A Case Book on 
Christian Responsibility for 
Freedom might be introduced by 
a showing and discussion of one 
of the films listed on the pre- 
ceding page. 
—Fern Bascock GRANT 
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resources for worship 


GOD ENDOWED ALL MEN WITH FREEDOM 


Scripture 
Psalm 8:1, 3-9 
Luke 4:16-21 
Galatians 5:1, 5, 13-14 


Hymns 
Faith of Our Fathers 
Send Down Thy Truth, O God 
Holy Spirit, Truth Divine 
My Country, ’tis of Thee 


Readings 


The basic premise on which 
the Declaration of Independence 
rests is that men are “endowed 
by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights.” That means 
that the source of these rights 
of man is God, not government. 
When the state adopts measures 
protective of civil liberties, it 
does not confer rights. It 
merely confirms rights that be- 
long to man as the son of God. 


The Declaration of Independ- 
ence states, “That to secure these 
rights, governments are _insti- 
tuted among Men... .” The pre- 
amble to the Constitution says, 
“We the People of the United 
States, in Order to ...secure the 
Blessings of Liberty to ourselves 
and our Posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution. .. .” 
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Therein lies the basic differ- 
ence between’ democratic and 
totalitarian governments. In fas- 
cist, communist, and monarch- 
ical states, government is the 
source of rights: government 
grants rights; government with- 
draws rights. In our scheme of 
things, the rights of man are un- 
alienable. They come from the 
Creator, not’from a president; a 
legislature, or a court. 


—WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 


I do not agree with a. word 
you say, but I will defend to the 
death.your right to say it. 


—FRANCOIS VOLTAIRE 


As I would not be a slave, so 

I would not be a master. This 

expresses my idea of democracy. 

Whatever differs from this, to 

the extent of the difference, is no 
democracy. 

—ABRAHAM “LINCOLN 


Liberty lies in the hearts of » 


men and women. When it dies 


there, no constitution, no law, 


no court can save it. No consti- 
tution, no law, no court can even 
do much to help it.... The spirit 
of liberty is the spirit which is 
not too sure that it is right. The 


spirit of liberty is the spirit — 
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which seeks to understand the 


minds of other men and women. + 


The spirit of liberty is the spirit “% 
which weights their 


earth unheeded. The spirit of 
liberty is the spirit of Him who, 
near two thousand years ago, 
taught mankind that lesson it 
has never learned, but has never 
quite forgotten; that there may 
be a kingdom where the least 
shall be heard and considered 
side by side with the greatest. 


LEARNED HAND 


Because I myself am free, says 
God, and I have created man 
in my own image and likeness. 

Such is the. mystery, such the 
secret, such the price 

Of all freedom. 

That freedom of that creature is 
‘the most beautiful reflection 
in this world 

Of the Creator’s freedom. .. . 


When you once have known 


what it is to be loved freely, 


submission no longer has any 
taste. 

All the prostrations in the world 

Are not worth the beautiful 
upright attitude of a free man 
as he kneels. All the submis- 
sion, all the dejection in the 
world mee: 

Are not taal in pals to the 

- soaring up point, ts 

The beautiful straight soaring up 
of one single invocation 


From a love that is free. 
—CHARLES PEGUY, God Speaks 


interests. 
alongside its own without bias: ‘ 
The spirit of liberty remembers, 
that not even a sparrow falls to’ 


Prayer 


Our fathers’ God, to thee, au- 
“thor of liberty, to thee we pray. 
« Pour out thy spirit upon each 
one of us, for where thy spirit 


is, “there is liberty. Set us free 


from whatever chains of pride 
and selfishness and fear imprison 
us, release us to the warm joy 
and peace and freedam thou 
alone canst give. Lord, we open 
our hearts to thee. Come, enter 
in with power. So may there be 
a new birth of freedom in our 
lives. 

As we ourselves experience 
freedom, may we help others to 
have a new birth of freedom, 
may we help them find thy spirit 
which sets men free. Make us 
sensitive to the situation of those 
around us, and as zealous to de- 
fend their liberties as we are to 
protect our own. Keep us alert 


and strong to break down any 
‘barriers to freedom in our own 


home, our own church, our com- 
munity, our state, our country. 
By the might of thy spirit, Lord, 
direct and empower each one of 
us that we may do our part to 
help this nation to have a new 
birth of freedom; so that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the 
people, for the people may not. 
perish from the earth. And unto 
thee, O Father, Son and Holy. 
Spirit, from a free and grateful 
people be all honor, all glory, all. 
praise. Amen.! 

—HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


1 Worship Resources for the Chris- 
tian Year, Charles L. Wallis, Ed. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. 
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Shortly before 
Fern Babcock 
joined the staff of 
the CCSA, she 
wrote a_ booklet 
for the National 
Student Council of 
the YMCA and 
YWCA, Being a 

Alex J. and Fern Babcock Grant Woman, in which 

she says: 

Human beings are created in such a way that each one of us 
longs for fulfillment and completion in another person and in 
God. A woman seeks a man who will understand her and re- 
lease her to become the person God intends her to be. She wants 
to enter into deep personal relation with a man and help him 
become the person he is intended to be. . . . Many fortunate 


women find men with whom they enter into this kind of enrich- 
ing marriage. 


We are confident that such is the case with Fern Babcock 
and Alex J. Grant, married on Sunday afternoon, June 12, in the 
Riverside Church, New York, N. Y. Fern will continue as editor 
of SocraL Action for the September, October, November and 
December issues; but will leave early in October to join her 
husband in the Philippines, where Mr. Grant has been a mis- 
sionary of the American Board for six years. His new assign- 
ment is to assist the United Church of Christ in the Philippines 
in social research, education and action. Fern will carry respon- 
sibilities in line with her capacities, but the exact nature of 
these duties is yet to be determined. 

Many members of our churches and the readers of SOCIAL 
ACTION will miss Fern’s fine editorship of the magazine, her 
unfailing zeal for Christian action in society, and her winsome ~ 
leadership of institutes. We wish her and Alex the “kind of en- 
riching marriage” which she envisioned in the pamphlet. 

We bid them both God-speed. —RAY GIBBONS 


